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The Color Line in Southern Libraries 
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N 1941 Dr. Eliza Atkins Gleason’s 

careful survey of the Southern 
Negro and the Public Library revealed 
that only sixteen communities in the 
South gave any type of service to Ne- 
groes through their main public li- 
braries. Four of those — Covington, 
Ky., Brady, Pecos and El Paso, Texas 
—offered full service; the other twelve 
limited Negro patrons to separate 
reading rooms, partial privileges, or 
service in the summer months. Mrs. 
Gleason’s comment on the situation 





In January, 1953, the Southern Re- 
gional Council wrote the chief li- 
brarians in 172 cities and towns in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Vir- 
ginia. Librarians were asked wheth- 
er Negroes in their community had 
access to the main library and to 
the branches in the library system 
and whether there was Negro repre- 
sentation on the library board. State 
library commissions and associations 
in these states were also queried. 
The above report is based on returns 
from this survey. 





in the early 1940’s suggests the state 
of public thinking on Negro use of 
regular public library channels at that 
time. “That full privileges are extend- 
ed to Negroes anywhere in the South- 
ern region,” Mrs. Gleason stated, “is 
a most interesting development.” 

In the twelve years since 1941, Ne- 
gro use of the main library has grown 
from an isolated phenomenon to an 
increasingly acceptable practice in 
certain areas of the South. 

A Southern Regional Council mail 
survey of librarians, state library com- 
missions and associations indicates 
that by January, 1953, public library 
“integration” in the South had gone 
this far: 

1) In fifty-nine cities and towns Ne- 
groes have free use of the main 
public library. 

2) Twenty-four communities give 
limited service to Negroes at the 
main library. 

3) In eleven localities in the South 
one or more branches give ser- 
vice to patrons regardless of race. 
Three library systems have Ne- 
gro representation on their 
boards. 





Localities where 
full service to 
Negroes is given 
at main library 





State 


Kentucky 21 
Texas 18 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
Tennessee 
Oklahoma 
Florida 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
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Localities where 
one or more branches 
give service regard- 
less of race 


Localities where 

limited service to 
Negroes is given 
at main library 
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Comments from the librarians tes- 
tify that main libraries which claim 
to serve Negroes freely actually do. 
The librarian at the downtown public 
library in Burlington, N. C., for ex- 
ample, states: “Since the middle 
forties this library has been open to 
Negroes on the same basis as the 
whites. A resolution of the Board of 
Trustees set this as a policy. I can 
truthfully say that they have had this 
service in actuality as well as in the 
letter of the law during the past four 
years.” Similarly, the librarian in 
Miami’s new million-dollar central li- 
brary writes: “Negroes use the library 
freely, children’s room, as well as the 
adult department. Negroes also attend 
programs.” 

Four of the fifty-nine libraries on 
the “full service” list — Little Rock, 
Ark., Knoxville and Nashville, Tenn., 
and Bryan, Texas — do not serve Ne- 
gro children. The Little Rock li- 
brarian declares: “The Children’s De- 
partment is not open because it is al- 
ready over-crowded and the branch 
library has a very good collection of 
children’s books.” 

“Limited service” to Negroes in 
main libraries may mean anything 
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from regular use of all facilities but 
the reading room to special service 
on “rare occasions.” The librarian at 
Gastonia, N. C., reports that “all re- 
sources of books, periodicals, audio- 
visual materials, reference facilities 
are open to Negro use, but the main 
reading room is not open.” A confer- 
ence room is made available for Ne- 
groes who wish to use these materials 
in the Gastonia Library. The New Or- 
leans central public library admits and 
serves Negroes in the main library 
building, but sets separate reading 
tables aside for Negro use. Lake 
Charles, La., follows the same practice. 
Where “limited service” is more re- 
strictive, Negroes may borrow direct- 
ly those materials which do not circu- 
late through inter-library loan, or ap- 
ply for reference service not available 
at the branch. A few librarians stipu- 
late giving main library service to pro- 
fessional Negroes or college students. 
Still others serve Negroes who seek 
service in the main library, but do not 
“encourage” Negro patronage. 
Successful experience in opening 
the downtown library to all citizens 
has paved the way for a small number 
of formerly “white” and “Negro” 
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branches to begin serving patrons re- 
gardless of race. Six or eight years 
after the main library in Burlington, 
N. C., dropped racial barriers, one of 
the “white” branches voted to serve 
Negroes. According to the chief li- 
brarian of Miami’s central library, 
which opened on a non-segregated 
basis, there is a “Negro” branch on 
the border of a white residential dis- 
trict which both whites and Negroes 
use. Chattanooga, Tenn., opened its 
main library to Negroes in 1949 and 
now plans a new branch in a predomi- 
nately Negro neighborhood which will 
be open to any resident of the area. 
It will not be called a “Negro” branch. 

Integration of the white and Negro 
divisions of the University of Louis- 
ville was influential in the Louisville 
library board’s decision to open all the 
city libraries to patrons regardless of 
race. The resolution adopted by the 
board in 1952 noted the necessity for 
“complete freedom of interchange be- 
tween the students of the University 
of Louisville and the patrons of the 


Public Library” and demanded “that 
the agencies of the Louisville Free 
Public Library be opened to all citi- 
zens.” Negroes were admitted to the 
main library in 1948. 

A new policy regarding Negro pa- 
trons in the main library does not al- 
ways precede or accompany integra- 
tion of the branch libraries. The Sec- 
retary of the Florida State Library 
Association reports that certain 
“white” branches in one of Florida’s 
leading cities are used by Negroes 
through special arrangement between 
the branch libraries. The downtown 
library is still limited to white use. 

Though Southern libraries are open- 
ing doors while many other public 
agencies are duplicating separate ser- 
vices, libraries in the South have 
lagged behind the public schools, city 
government bodies and social service 
agencies in Negro board representa- 
tion. Just three Southern cities have 
Negroes on their library boards — 
Louisville, Ky., Roanoke, Va., and 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Yet Negroes 


LOCALITIES IN THE SOUTH GIVING FULL SERVICE TO NEGROES 
AT MAIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Little Rock, Ark.* Paducah, Ky. 


El Paso, Tex. 


Miami, Fic. Paris, Ky. Ector County, Tex. 
Miami Beach, Fla. Pikesville, Ky. Fort Worth, Tex. 
Ashland, Ky. Wheelwright, Ky. Harlingen, Tex. 

Carlisle, Ky. Avery County, N. C. Houston, Tex. 

Carrollton, Ky. Burlington, N. C. Houtchinson County, Tex. 
Corbin, Ky. Watauga County, N. C. McAllen, Tex. 





Covington, Ky. 
Erlanger, Ky. 
Greensburg, Ky. 
Greenville, Ky. 
Glasgow, Ky. 
Hazard, Ky. 
Horse Cave, Ky. 
Jenkins, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Maysville, Ky. 
Newport, Ky. 
Owenton, Ky. 

* Negro adults only. 
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Yancey County, N. C. 
Norman, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Hardin County, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn.* 
Nashville, Tenn.* 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 

Borger, Tex. 

Bryan, Tex.* 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Mission, Tex. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Seymour, Tex. 
Sweetwater, Tex. 
Texarkana, Tex. 
Waxahachie, Tex. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Halifax County, Va. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Newport News, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 








sit on public school boards in at least 
nine communities and on city councils 
in at least ten towns in the South. 


For some time Negroes have had 
unofficial representation on advisory 
committees of the public libraries. 
Special committees of Negroes and 
whites often play an important part 
in expanding Negro branches and in 
opening up the main library to Negro 
use. Many Negro branches and inde- 
pendent libraries have their own Ne- 
gro boards. This, however, is not 
the same as full voice and vote on the 
city library board. As the Birming- 
ham branch of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People recently stated in a letter to 
the Mayor concerning the appoint- 
ment of a Negro advisory committee 
to the library board: 


We acknowledge this to be a step 
forward and for that we commend 
your board for recognizing and begin- 
ning to meet a need. We take the 
liberty of suggesting, however, that 
the problems in this, as in all other 
areas of common interest, are so many 
and so complex .. . that solutions 
will be unattainable unless and until 
representatives from the various seg- 
ments of the population in the com- 
munity can sit down together as hu- 
man beings with a common interest 
and the opportunity for full discus- 
sion and consideration ... We trust 
that in the not too distant future, ac- 
tion will be taken to have Negro rep- 
resentatives as an integral part of the 
Library Board. Through such positive 
participation, we are certain that there 
will be greater mutual understanding 
and both human relations and library 
science will be improved. 


Population figures show that public 
library integration is taking place 
chiefly in areas where few Negroes 
live. Nearly four-fifths of the fifty- 
nine localities extending full library 
privileges to all their citizens have 
Negro populations making up less 
than 20% of the total. Many are lo- 
cated in the hills of Kentucky and the 
flatlands of western Texas, where Ne- 
groes compose 3%, 10%, perhaps 
12% of all residents. Towns such as 
Harrisonburg, in the mountains of 
Virginia, feel they can no longer justi- 
fy operating a branch for the six to 
seven hundred Negroes in the popu- 
lation. 

Not all the localities giving Negroes 
full service in their main libraries 
have small Negro populations or are 
found in “border” states. Eleven have 
Negro populations ranging upwards 
from 21% to 44%. “Southern” cities 
like Chattanooga, Tenn., with a 30% 
Negro population; Newport News, Va., 
43% Negro; and Little Rock, Ark., 
24% Negro, have come to realize that 
a separate library system is prohibi- 
tive if any attempt is made to accom- 
pany the separateness with equal fa- 
cilities. 

While cities the size of Chattanooga, 
Nashville, and Norfolk often have 
branches set up in both white and Ne- 
gro neighborhoods, the task of pro- 

(Continued on page 11) 


LOCALITIES IN THE SOUTH GIVING LIMITED SERVICE TO NEGROES 
AT MAIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Birmingham, Ala. Augusta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Fort Smith, Ark. Lebanon, Ky. Fayetteville, N.C. 
Daytona Beach, Fila. E. Baton Rouge Parish, La. Gastonia, N. C. 
Orlando, Fla. Jefferson Parish, La. Greensboro, N. C. 
Lakeland, Fia. Lafayette Parish, La. Lufkin, Tex. 


Pensacola, Fla. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Key West, Fla. 
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Lake Charles, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Tangipahoa Parish, La. 


Midland County, Tex. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Suffolk, Va. 
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Where Can a Southern Negro 


Read a Book? 


— American Library Association 
tells us that 24,000,000 Americans 
are completely without library ser- 
vice. Some 19,000,000 more have ser- 
vice that is so inadequate as to be 
termed “next to nothing.” 

Most of these unfortunates live in 
mountain areas, forgotten bayous and 
far away backwoods where our cul- 
tural institutions have scarcely pene- 
trated. But not all of these library- 
less fellow citizens are thus isolated. 
Some do live in towns and cities where 
the streets are paved, where electric 
lights brighten the evenings and 
schools and churches dot the hillsides. 
These places do have tax-supported 
public libraries; however, they are 
“for white only.” 

From time to time in the Southwest 
and West one encounters libraries that 
are not open to “Mexicans” and “In- 
dians.” But it is in the South that we 
find the largest group of Americans 
who are denied access to our public 
institutions for the reading of books. 
Thus, the Southern Negro is perhaps 
the most forlorn of all those 43,000,000 
sons and daughters of our country 





Dr. L. D. Reddick, who here views 
current racial practices in public 
libraries, is chief librarian of Atlanta 
University. He was previously Cu- 
rator of the famed Schomburg Col- 
lection of Negro Literature at the 
New York Public Library. 
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By L. D. Reddick 


who have extremely “poor” 
service — or none at all. 

From Washington, D. C., to the Gulf 
of Mexico and from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the westernmost fringes of 
Texas and Oklahoma the public places 
are few and far between where a Ne- 
gro may sit down and read a book — 
even though his tax dollar has helped 
buy that book, erect the building 
which houses it and pay the salary of 
the librarian who may tell him curtly 
or apologetically: “We do not serve 
Negroes.” 


OLD, OLD STORY 


In part this is the old, old story of 
jimcrow that has left its deep fester- 
ing sores on the American character 
and social order. In the thirteen states 
of our nation that prescribe racial 
segregation in most phases of public 
life — Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Tex- 
as — approximately 10,000,000 Negroes 
live. Two-thirds of them have no li- 
brary service whatsoever, even though 
over a million of these Southerners 
live in communities where library ser- 
vice is provided for white readers. 

Most of the 3,000,000-odd Negroes 
who do have access to some sort of 
a library, live in a community that has 
a “Negro branch” in it somewhere. 
While it may be ridiculous to think 
of a single branch library serving the 
entire Negro population of such big 


library 








cities as Jacksonville, Florida, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, or Savannah, Geor- 
gia, this is the way things are at the 
present time. The Negro population 
in such places may be well over the 
50,000 mark and the Negro neighbor- 
hoods may have grown up in widely 
different parts of the metropolitan 
area. A Negro reader having to travel 
some five or ten miles to read a book 
might lose some of his enthusiasm for 
doing so en route. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 


Some old and well established cities 
like Macon, Georgia, are just now get- 
ting a Negro branch library — and 
after considerable turmoil. On the 
other hand, some of the bigger towns 
and cities have more than one Negro 
branch and several stations where, 
from time to time, books may be de- 
posited for Negro readers. The Di- 
rector of the Atlanta Public Library 
writes that this city operates three 
branches “exclusively” for Negroes. 
Atlanta Negro citizens answer by say- 
ing that they do not need the kind of 
exclusiveness that excludes them from 
the main library. 

These Negro branches vary from 
modern up-to-date buildings of the 
type to be found in Columbus, Geor- 
gia, and Ponca City, Oklahoma, to 
structures that are as old, badly lo- 
cated, as uncomfortable, ill-lighted, 
and ugly as buildings can get. In the 
more recent set-ups, the books are 
usually new and worthwhile whereas 
in some of the older branches there 
should be no wonder that nobody 
reads what’s there: the material is not 
worth reading! At times the “dis- 
cards” from a “white” branch or the 
main library may be donated to the 
Negro branch. At other times, all 
branches are treated alike and an 
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inter-library loan system makes the 
city’s entire circulation bookstock 
available to all sub-units. Reference 
works that the more mature reader 
might wish to consult, of course, are 
seldom available by way of inter-li- 
brary loans. 

Some of the out-of-the-way places 
are visited by a bookmobile. Here, 
again, the pattern varies widely. Often 
there are “white” bookmobiles and 
“Negro” bookmobiles; “white” book 
stations and “Negro” book stations. A 
white book wagon may or may not 
stop at a Negro book station or it may 
not stop there on the same trips or 
days that it stops at the white station 
—and other such nonsense. Fortu- 
nately, this is not always the arrange- 
ment. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Negro school and college libraries, 
though designed to meet the needs of 
their students and faculties, are often 
helpful to non-school readers of the 
neighborhoods surrounding these in- 
stitutions. Understandably, the adult 
Negro working man is reluctant to 
visit a campus when he is not “dressed 
up” or a school “that’s for kids.” 

This, then, is about the picture. Most 
Southern Negroes have no library ser- 
vice. Only about a sixth of them have 
first-rate service: that is to say, the li- 
brary is conveniently located in a 
building that is clean, comfortable, 
well lighted and heated, with an “ade- 
quate” stock of the latest and best 
books and presided over by a librarian 
who is competent and sympathetic. 
Few homes of Negroes possess more 
than a set of some popular reference 
work, commercially distributed, or a 
couple of self-educating encyclopedias 
and the Holy Bible. Accordingly, is 
there any wonder that by and large 
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the Southern Negro is not much of a 
reader? He is a radio and TV fan, a 
patron of the juke box and the movie. 
His “recreation” is derived largely 
from “activity” and “conversation” 
rather than from books and maga- 
zines. Moreover, seldom does he con- 
sider “study” as a lever of advance- 
ment on his job or in his business or 
profession. Of course, we know that 
there are other Southerners (and no 
doubt Northerners and Westerners, 
too) who do not generally read books. 

Great as is the economic poverty of 
the slums and “Tobacco Roads” of 
our country, the cultural poverty is 
greater —and unnecessarily so. Mil- 
lions of barren lives are completely 
untouched by the world of books. 

In an appraisal of this sort, it is al- 
ways encouraging to note that some 
improvement has been made. The ac- 
companying survey indicates this by 
chapter and verse. 


WHAT PRICE EQUALITY? 


In 1941, Dr. Eliza Atkins Gleason 
published the first and only compre- 
hensive survey that has been made of 
the public library situation of the 
Southern Negro. At that time she 
found that there were 106 Negro 
branch libraries; today there are about 
twice this number. At this rate it 
would take three or four decades be- 
fore there would be enough Negro 
branches in the South to serve the po- 
tential Negro reading public. If this 
need is to be met immediately, it 
would take approximately $20,000,- 
000. No such fabulous library money 
is in sight. (And what demands would 
white readers be making while these 
millions were being spent for Ne- 
groes?) 

Surely every additional neighbor- 
hood library that is opened is that 
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much to the good, if it is established 
on the basis of need and ordinary com- 
mon sense. Unfortunately, ever so 
many Negro branches have been set 
up mainly to keep Negroes out of 
“white” libraries. Often a half-used 
Negro branch is just a few blocks 
down the street from a half-used white 
branch. This is sheer waste. It is clear 
that more neighborhood libraries will 
have to be built in most of our states, 
but it is economically indefensible to 
build two branches where one would 
do or to build a new branch where 
the readers may be adequately served 
by a library already operating. 

Accordingly, any real solution must 
come by way of a different direction, 
by way of expanding library service 
on the most economically sound and 
socially intelligent basis possible. That 
is to say, forget the color line, consider 
a reader a reader, open all public li- 
braries to the whole public; and estab- 
lish branches, stations, mobile routes: 
and units with regard to the principles: 
of library organization and without 
regard to the skin color of the actual 
and potential readers. Lest we forget, 
a million Negroes who do not have 
library service today could receive it 
tomorrow without the outlay of a 
single dime, in most instances. 


STATE LIBRARY LAWS 


One good thing about all of this is 
that there are not many legal barriers 
to non-discriminatory, unsegregated 
library service. Most of the state laws 
about libraries are rather general and 
loosely drawn. They are usually of 
three types: (1) those that permit 
cities, towns and counties to establish 
and maintain libraries of their own; 
(2) those that provide for a state li- 
brary, usually in the capital; and (3) 
those that set up a library commission 
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to develop a library program for the 
state—especially for the smaller 
towns and hamlets that are scarcely 
able to do much for themselves un- 
assisted. 

In all three types of law, “race” and 
color are seldom mentioned. Fre- 
quently, the body that is authorized to 
administer the library program is di- 
rected to make library service avail- 
able to “all of the people” of the city, 
county, or state, as the case may be. 
In Louisiana the authority of the ad- 
ministrators is limited to such rules 
as are not inconsistent with the laws 
of the State. In Florida any person 
who violates the rules of the board 
of control may be excluded from the 
library. This definiteness is unusual. 


BROAD LOCAL AUTHORITY 


State laws authorizing municipali- 
ties to set up libraries give wide lati- 
tude to the local authority. In five of 
the thirteen states the local board is 
specifically authorized to make such 
rules and regulations as it may de- 
termine to be necessary. In the other 
eight states this power is, of course, 
assumed. In but one state — Missis- 
sippi—is the library by the law of 
this category definitely tied in with 
the system of public education. Ala- 
bama law provides that county and 
municipal libraries may be established 
“either separately or in connection 
with the public schools.” Since public 
education is racially separate, a tie-up 
of the libraries with the schools may 
be presumed to mean a tie-up with 
school jimcrow also. 

Laws relating to county public li- 
braries are similar to those for the 
cities. The Texas law, however, is 
an exception in that it specifically 
provides that “any white person may 
use the county free library” and that 


service to Negroes should come 
“through a separate branch or 
branches of the county free library, 
which shall be administered by a cus- 
todian of the Negro race under the 
supervision of the county librarian.” 
Though its general law follows the 
pattern of not mentioning “race” or 
color, South Carolina’s special legisla- 
tion permitting Sumter County to 
operate a library makes it clear that 
it is for “all white citizens” of said 
county. 


All of the states have a state library 
that is usually located in the capital 
city. The laws creating these institu- 
tions almost never mention “race,” 
though some are restricted to legisla- 
tors, judicial personnel, et cetera. Only 
North Carolina directs its state librar- 
ian “to fit up and maintain a separate 
place for colored people who may 
come to the (state) library... .” 


LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


State laws relating to commissions 
for the promotion of a state library 
program (including the distribution 
of advice and financial aid) are usual- 
ly more specific than the other library 
laws. In Georgia and Virginia, the li- 
brary commission is by statutory de- 
scription tied: in with the state sys- 
tem of public education. North Caro- 
lina’s State Board of Education has 
certain delegated authority concern- 
ing development of rural libraries and 
circulation libraries set up in connec- 
tion with schools. The state superin- 
tendent of public instruction or his 
equivalent is often an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the library commission. Ken- 
tucky alone mentions “race” in its law 
of this type and then in what may 
seem to be a positive way. Kentucky’s 
library commission, through its Exten- 
sion Division, is required to make 
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equitable appropriations of funds re- 
ceived so as to provide library facili- 
ties to “both white and colored races.” 

Thus, it is clear that library jim- 
crow has a flimsy basis in state law. 
Most of what is done in this regard 
must be accredited to the local and 
state library boards and to the librar- 
ians who run the libraries. Board 
members and librarians consequently 
have a greater freedom than almost 
any other group of public servants 
in the South to open the doors of their 
institutions to all. As the Southeastern 
States Cooperative Library Survey of 
1946-47 stated: “. . . the legal compul- 
sions on which dual public schools 
rest do not seem to apply to public 
libraries. This leaves a considerable 
degree of flexibility for libraries to 
work out effective ways of attaining 
dynamic and universal free public li- 
brary service.” 


CONTEXT OF CHANGE 


Aside from geography and the law, 
the expansion of library services to 
Negroes in the South is related to a 
more definite set of economic, politi- 
cal, and cultural developments. Indus- 
trialization and urbanization are tak- 
ing place in the South at a faster pace 
than anywhere in the country, except 
in Southern California. It is in the 
cities that Southern Negroes get most 
of their library service. In addition 
to the economic and ecological effects, 
urbanization also tends to replace 
traditional folk beliefs in race rela- 
tions with more civilized—at least 
more “citified” — conceptions of hu- 
man relations. 

Today the growing political strength 
and activity of the Negro is felt all 
along the race relations front. In a 
few places Southern Negroes are even 
getting themselves elected to public 
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office. In almost every place public 
officials today must need pay some at- 
tention to public facilities for Negro 
voters. Bond issues, including funds 
for libraries, may be voted up or voted 
down. 


The specific circumstances that have 
precipitated the opening of the doors 
of formerly “white only” libraries add 
up to an interesting story—and a 
long one; much too long for this sum- 
mary account. It may be possible here, 
however, at least to note the different 
types of action that set off what has 
been quite often a positive chain re- 
action. 


THE LOUISVILLE EXPERIENCE 


In Louisville, Kentucky, Mrs. J. H. 
Walls, wife of a Negro physician there, 
requested the board of trustees of the 
city library system to permit Negroes 
to use any and all of the Louisville 
public libraries — especially the main, 
downtown library. This was in 1941. 
The request was turned down. Mrs. 
Walls, quietly yet persistently, kept 
up her campaign over the years, en- 
listing the support of various social 
and civic leaders and organizations in 
her cause. After 7 years the doors of 
the main library were finally open to 
Negroes, and in 1952 the same thing 
happened at all of the branches. Like- 
wise, during this period the Negro 
branch of the University of Louisville 
— Louisville Municipal College for 
Negroes — was absorbed by the larger 
body, giving the city a racially mixed 
co-educational college. 

Mrs. Walls’ campaign is perhaps the 
extreme example of patience and re- 
straint. No court action or picket line 
or threats or violence of any sort dis- 
turbed the lady-and-gentlemanly con- 
duct of the parties concerned. This 
has not been the usual way social 








change has come about in American 
history; quite often it has been much 
more “rugged” than this. Fortunately, 
the situation was favorable for the 
success of courtesy. The pre-condi- 
tions for change through moderation 
were present in Louisville. 


THE HARD WAY 


The most direct contrast to the 
Louisville case occurred some time 
ago. In August of 1939, five embittered 
Negro youths, who had been refused 
library service, staged a “sit-down 
strike” in the Alexandria (Virginia) 
public library. The young men were 
ordered to leave the library but per- 
sisted in remaining there, reading. The 
police were called and the youths 
were arrested. The Alexandria librar- 
ians had consistently refused to issue 
library cards to would-be Negro li- 
brary users. Accordingly, a suit was 
instituted to compel the chief libriar- 
ian of the town to do so. The suit was 
lost, the petition being denied on pro- 
cedural grounds; not on the real issue 
involved. The court seemed to hold 
that Negroes had the right to public 
library service but would not grant a 
writ of mandamus ordering the librar- 
ian to issue library cards to petitioner 
because petitioner had failed to fill out 
the application form required of all 
library users. This, of course, was a 
mere technicality. The upshot of the 
whole controversy was that Alexan- 
dria, instead of opening the doors of 
its existing library, erected a Negro 
branch at considerable cost. This was 
fifteen years ago. 

More typical of the “reasonable- 
ness” of the past few years is the case 
of William Hale Thompson versus the 
City of Newport News (also in Vir- 
ginia). Mr. Thompson, a Negro at- 
torney, after he had been turned down 


at the main library, entered an appro- 
priate suit for his right to read. This 
was in 1950. While the court action 
was pending, Thompson appeared be- 
fore the Newport News City Council, 
recommending that in the interest of 
economy and civil rights, the public 
library be made available to all 
Again everybody was well behaved. 
Thompson and the Mayor and the 
Council actually argued but always 
obliquely and politely. So much so 
that the Newport News Daily Press in 
editorializing on the issue insisted that 
there was really no “argument” be- 
tween the city fathers and Attorney 
Thompson. When the suggestion was 
made that maybe a “Negro branch” 
was the answer to the question of li- 
brary service to Negroes, Thompson 
replied that this was “utterly ridicu- 
lous.” The Daily Press agreed that 
“such an extravagance is out of the 
question.” Soon afterwards the doors 
at the city library swung open to all. 


NEW DAY IN MIAMI 


In 1951 the new million-dollar mu- 
nicipal library in Miami started out on 
a non-jimcrow basis. Observers agree 
that this is an instance where a liberal- 
minded librarian saved a community 
a world of trouble. Negroes are quite 
articulate politically in Miami. The 
tax issue there was sharp. The library 
building was new; it could start out 
on a clean sheet without any jimcrow 
tradition to uphold or to change form. 
Moreover, as one of America’s great 
playgrounds, the Miami area of Flor- 
ida has benefited from the attitudes 
of visitors from all parts of the nation. 
Result: when the new library opened, 
it opened to everybody. No incident 
occurred. Nobody then or since has in- 
dicated that anything “wrong” hap- 
pened. Aside from the quiet curiosity 
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that white and Negro people of the 
South seemed to manifest in each oth- 
er when they realize, at first, that 
they are not hemmed in by any physi- 
cal barriers, careful observers have 
reported nothing unusual from this 
racially integrated library situation. 
Subsequently, and also without inci- 
dent, all of the neighborhood branches 
have been opened to everyone. 

In Chattanooga, Tennessee, the li- 
brary board, in response to pressures 
from Negro readers and Negro organ- 
izations, opened the doors of the main 
library in 1949. Separate rest rooms 
were, the board felt, necessary in or- 
der to comply with Tennessee State 
law. The former “Negro branch” is 
now for the use of anybody, also. 

Thus, the range of civic activity 
against the jimcrow library has been 
wide. It may take the form of patient, 
genteel petition and persuasion: a let- 
ter to the board of control or a confer- 
ence with the board or chief librarian 
may at times unlock the doors. A wise 
librarian or board may anticipate so- 
cial action or, to the contrary, a stub- 
born, intractable board and library 
staff, unwilling to read the signs of 
the times, may not movebefore a court 
suit has been instituted or a sit-down 
strike effected. Obviously, state and 
regional library associations could 
help a lot, if they would. A little cour- 
age would do much to dispel the 
stereotype of the fearfully timid li- 
brarian. 

The values to our communities and 
nation of an informed and thoughtful 
citizenry are too familiar to require 
restatement just now. To deny a fel- 
low human being the right to read a 
book is an indecency of which none 
of us personally would want to be 
guilty. As the Chattanooga Observer 
puts it, “The South is beginning to 
realize that justice knows no color 
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line and that since the public library 
is supported and maintained by all the 
taxpayers ... all of the citizens regard- 
less of color should share equally in 
the services offered.” 





Southern Libraries 

(Continued from page 4) 

viding two reference centers with spe- 
cial collections, films, and records 
seems too costly an undertaking 
for serious consideration. The board 
of trustees of the Little Rock Public 
Library announced its decision to ad- 
mit Negroes to the main public library 
with the statement that, while the 
branch could “supply many library 
needs and has a particularly good col- 
lection of children’s books, the main 
library contains reference books and 
periodicals which are too expensive to 
duplicate and which are needed for 
research.” 

LOCALITIES IN THE SOUTH WHERE ONE OR 
MORE BRANCHES GIVE SERVICE TO 
PATRONS REGARDLESS OF RACE 

Jacksonville, Fla. El Paso, Tex. 


Miami, Fla. San Antonio, Tex. 
Louisville, Ky. Fredericksburg, Va. 
Burlington, N. C. Norfolk, Va. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Roanoke, Va. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


As yet no communities in South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana have extended 
full service to Negroes in their main 
libraries. Librarians in these areas 
express the same concern for present 
inadequacies of Negro service as li- 
brarians in the rest of the South. Their 
concern, however, has so far been di- 
rected toward expanding separate ser- 
vices, with extension of partial service 
at the main library in some instances. 
Increased demands for service will no 
doubt change this situation, for as one 
South Carolina librarian comments, 
Negro service in his community “is as 
unequal as the demand for it.” 








AN HISTORIAN LOOKS AT RACE RELATIONS 


By Herbert S. Deighton 


HE subject of race relations is very 

much in the news. Russian propa- 
ganda, particularly when directed toward 
Asia and Africa, persistently attacks the 
United States on the sensitive subject of 
the status of the American Negro, a topic 
of burning interest to almost all foreign 
observers of America. Dr. Malan, the 
Prime Minister of South Africa, and leader 
of the divided white South Africans, who 
are themselves in a minority of one to four 
among their own native peoples, watches 
with alarm the emergence of self-govern- 
ing Negro states among the British colo- 
nies in West Africa, and tries to make a 
permanency of segregation and white su- 
premacy. In UNO the world-wide chal- 
lenge to white domination is a constant 
background to the discussion of world af- 
fairs and is often brought well forward by 
the Arab-Asian bloc. In these circum- 
stances it is worthwhile to remember that 
the problems of race relations are no new 
thing, no newer indeed than those of 
matrimonial relations, and that they are 
likely to go on existing in some form or 
other for just as long a time. 


This reflection cannot fail to discourage 
those who look for a swift and permanent 
solution of all such difficulties. Yet it need 
be no bad thing, for the existence of un- 
real and unrealizable hopes of this kind 
can, in the long run, hold out the promise 
of nothing more certain than an eventual 
disappointment as deep as the hopes were 
high. From such disappointment there is 
an all too easy road to despair and with 
it to desperate remedies like those of Dr. 
Malan. : 





Herbert S. Deighton is a Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, where he has served as lec- 
turer in modern history and some- 
time Dean of the College. 
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Race relations and the problems arising 
out of them are as old as the first contacts 
of unlike human groups — long before the 
Hittites burst upon an already divided 
Middle East and before the first Jews 
caused irritation and anxiety among the 
communities with whor: the prospects of 
trade had led them to settle. Even in our 
own time race conflicts do not arise ex- 
clusively from the relationships of white 
and colored peoples. The Chinese in Ma- 
laya and South East Asia generally, and 
the Indians in Ceylon, Fiji, and many parts 
of Africa, create urgent difficulties which 
are only obscured by the more dramatic 
and perhaps only temporary issue of 
white domination which has _ recently 
served, in part at least, to unite peoples of 
all colors against it. This particular prob- 
lem became urgent when Alexander the 
Great mobilized the resources of ancient 
Greece into an effective instrument of war 
and government which carried him deep 
into Asia and to the mastery of most of 
the then known and civilized world. 


ALEXANDER AND THE PERSIANS 


Alexander both saw and faced the prob- 
lem and gave an indication of his solution 
when he insisted, after the defeat of Per- 
sia, that some of his leading generals 
should take Persian wives. This solution 
was, it seems, not entirely popular with 
the conscripted husbands. In spite of Alex- 
ander’s early death he established a lasting 
attitude for there was surprisingly little 
of racial exclusiveness among the ruling 
classes of that Hellenistic society which 
dominated most of the world until the 
great days of Rome. 


There is a good deal that seems familiar 
about the early history of Rome. The little 
republic established supremacy over the 
Italian peninsula because of the superior 
virtues, military and civil, of its citizenry. 
But it rose to wider power on the backs 
of soldiers, many of whom were Italian 
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rather than Roman, building the Roman 
Empire without enjoying its privileges, 
while some, though not all, Roman citizens 
were degenerated by the fruits of domin- 
ion. Prolonged disorder brought citizen- 
ship to the Italians, but Rome knew every- 
thing about gerrymandering except the 
word itself, and most of them were effec- 
tively deprived of the vote. It was under 
the Emperors, when voting had little point, 
though citizenship had much, that privilege 
and racial origin seem for the first time 
to have had but slight connection. The 
centurion who flogged Paul had bought 
his citizenship “with a great sum.” But his 
victim, a Syrian Jew, was “free born.” 
Some of the greatest Emperors were born 
in remote provinces, of parents far from 
Roman. The Empire had a large and wide- 
ly varied populace, many of whom were 
slaves and most no better than second class 
citizens, yet membership of the ruling and 
privileged minority seems to have borne 
little relation to racial origin. 


ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Islam, which prevailed in wide territories 
that had once been Roman, had a numer- 
ous herrenvolk —the Faithful themselves 
—and it accorded for the most part a 
great if rather contemptuous tolerance to 
the infidel communities in its midst. But 
among the Faithful there was a racial tol- 
erance astonishing to modern eyes. The 
genealogy-crazed Arab, the Turk, the Ne- 
gro Muslim of the Sudan and his white 
co-religionist in the Balkans, achieved a 
high degree of practical brotherhood in 
the empires of their common faith. 


Such too was the ideal of the Christians 
when, under the guidance of Paul, the Ro- 
man citizen, they translated the exclusive- 
ness of Judaism — essentially the faith of 
one race —to the potential inclusiveness 


of the Church, the New Israel in which: 


there is “one body, whether Jew or Greek, 
whether bond or free.” Western Christen- 
dom in its early centuries had little occa- 
sion to concern itself with the problem, for 
the inadequacies of transportation gave 
little scope for contacts, but where such 
contacts did exist, in the Crusader states 
of Palestine, for example, or in Spain, 
Christians and Muslims seem, apart from 
wars and the blood-curdling denunciations 
of their leaders, to have achieved a high 
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aegree of social integration. 

The great modern race problem is the 
result of that expansion of European in- 
fluence across the world which has marked 
modern times. It is so much in the news 
because of the world-wide challenge to the 
superiority which the white peoples have 
for the past few centuries assumed and the 
supremacy which they have often been 
able to assert. There are many serious 
students of these matters. But there is a 
surprising gap in the field of their work. 
Perhaps because most of them have been 
drawn to the study by the fact of colored 
discontent, their investigations are concen- 
trated upon the colored peoples. The field 
offered by the study of the history of the 
white peoples themselves, the development 
of their relations with the rest of the world 
and of this attitude to it has been surpris- 
ingly neglected. Yet the white man’s atti- 
tude to his colored neighbor is at once 
the cause and the heart of the contempo- 
rary problem. A systematic study of the 
history of the European peoples and of 
their descendants overseas, in their rela- 
tion with other peoples, could not fail to 
throw a good deal of light upon the back- 
ground and real nature of present racial 
conflicts. 


WHITE MEN ABROAD 


The field is so little explored that it is 
necessarily one for speculation, but two 
things seem to stand out. Much trouble has 
arisen from the white man’s characteristic 
search for personal self-betterment, social 
and economic, and this search, when he 
takes it overseas with him, gives rise to 
behaviour which is in direct contradiction 
to his most cherished principles. 


Except for the relatively few scholarly 
enquiries, the missionaries with their spe- 
cial purpose, and the soldiers and admin- 
istrators who have gone overseas on duty, 
most Europeans who have come into vol- 
untary contact with other races have done 
so in the conscious pursuit of self-better- 
ment. This was true of the earliest period 
of European expansion and it is largely 
true today. A recent historian, comment- 
ing on the ill manners of many of the six- 
teenth century Portuguese in the Far 
East, wrote that every peasant thought 
himself a fidalgo as soon as he rounded 
the Cape. 
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The brutality which often accompanied 
the first Spanish conquests in South Amer- 
ica was to some extent redeemed by the 
extreme concern of the Spanish govern- 
ment at home for the welfare of the con- 
quered Indians, but the government’s at- 
tempts to prevent exploitation were great- 
ly handicapped by the uncooperativeness 
of their people in America, most of whom 
would not have gone there if it had not 
been for the prospect of something or 
someone to exploit. A young English sol- 
dier was the unconscious spokesman of 
many white men overseas when, during 
the recent war, he explained the fact that 
he liked being in Egypt. “At home,” he 
said, speaking for the Lancashire town 
from which he came, “there are two classes, 
there are the bosses and there are our- 
selves, but here, although the officers are 
the bosses, we have the natives under us.” 


PRIVILEGE VS. DEMOCRACY 


The concept of a complete democracy 
within a framework of law is the greatest 
achievement of white political thinking 
and one which gives rise to a justifiable 
pride. Yet, parodoxically, the practical op- 
eration of the democratic process among 
white peoples living in multi-racial com- 
munities often serves to give political ex- 
pression to the views expressed by this 
young soldier. In such societies the ordi- 
nary white voter uses his political power, 
not so much to defend his personal equal- 
ity against all comers, as to ensure the 
continuance of the privileged position 
which he occupies because he is a white 
man. In South Africa the native is pre- 
vented by law from engaging in the better 
paid industrial occupations. In the Rhod- 
esian minefields, the white Trade Unions 
have no truck with “equal pay for equal 
work.” Even in Australia, almost the first 
act of the new social democracy, created 
by the grant of complete self-government 
fifty years ago, was to exclude all further 
Asiatic immigration and so introduce 
apartheid on a continental scale, excluding 
non-whites from the opportunities of bet- 
terment which the continent afforded. 


In most multi-racial areas the white 
man’s standard of living is a great deal 
higher than his colored neighbor’s, and in 
defending it he is defending precisely that 
betterment which he or his ancestors, like 
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the Spanish settlers in America, went over- 
seas to obtain. His determined defense of 
it is easily understandable. Plentiful orien- 
tal labor would certainly have forced down 
wages in Australia—or on the Pacific 
slope. There are undoubtedly South Afri- 
can Negroes who could do the work of the 
white artisan and, for a time at least, 
would count themselves affluent on half 
his pay. But the consequence of this de- 
termination among peoples sprung from 
societies where the equalities of status 
and opportunity have become matters of 
faith, has been to establish and perpetuate 
great inequalities. 


White voters resist the colored man’s 
wish for economic equality even, indeed 
especially, among the lowest paid. They are 
quick to resent any sign of his appear- 
ance in the better paid or administrative 
groups. Thus there is rarely any admission 
for the colored man, however talented, to 
the society of his own kind among the 
dominant whites. Inevitably in these cir- 
cumstances the ambitious and able colored 
man becomes the mouthpiece of colored 
grievances, and an instrument of the racial 
division of society. White egalitarianism 
and the modern democratic pretense that 
there is no such thing as an upper class 
thus deprives the contemporary multi- 
racial state of those alien leaders whose 
collaboration Alexander would have wel- 
comed and whom Rome accepted as citi- 
zens and even crowned as emperors. It is 
at least worth reflecting that if we had a 
non-racial class structure with access for 
talent at the highest levels, we might have 
a much less serious racial problem. 


But we have a racial problem and an 
acute one — although we are by no means 
historically unique in this — and the brief- 
est reference to white Western history and 
thought makes it clear that it is one which 
must be faced and tackled on a basis of 
justice to all. It was shrewdly said long 
ago, in the early days of the struggles for 
political liberty and equality of oppor- 
tunity in white society itself, that men 
were manifestly not equal and that for this 
very reason the law must treat them as 
though they were. Right or wrong, this 
belief is of the very essence of Western 
thought. It springs from the Greek accep- 
tance of humanity and reason, and the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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An Historian Looks at Race Relations 
(Continued from page 14) 

Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man. 

It seems today unlikely, although per- 
haps not entirely impossible, that the 
white peoples of the world could, if they 
were united in a determination to do so, re- 
assert and, for some time, maintain, a 
world supremacy by the use of force. The 
significance of such a reflection, however, 
pales before the unquestionable fact that 
if they were to do this or even to attempt 
it, they would rapidly cease to be them- 
selves. For the unresolved problem of race 
relations which presents itself today is 
much more than a mere challenge to the 
white man’s position in world society. It 
is an acute challenge to his conscience, 
The present crisis may well be long-lived 
and it seems too much to suppose that 
difficulties will not arise from racial dif- 
ferences as long as history lasts. But upon 
the decisions which will be taken during 
the remainder of this century may depend, 
not only the future status of the white peo- 
ples of the world, but the unbroken de- 
velopment of their own traditions and 
civilization. 
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our opinion the statements in this report 
> the financial condition at December 31, 
1953, and the results of operations for the year 


ended at that date. 
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